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Death always brings justice at the last. Very recently an 
opportunity has offered of pronouncing a final verdict upon 
Shakespeare, and of discharging the debts of the past ; the 23rd 
of April, the date of the birth of the illustrious poet of Stratford 
has returned for the three hundredth time. 

After three centuries mankind has something to say to one 
who has long been insulted. It has seemed as if Shakespeare 
were standing upon the soil of France; Paris has risen; the poets, 
the artists, the historians, have stretched out their hands to this 
phantom by whose side the poets have seen Hamlet, the artists 
Prospero, and the historians Julius Caesar. The drunken savage, 
the barbarous harlequin, the mountebank Shakespeare has ap- 
peared, and only the light which surrounds him has been visible; 
the ridicule of two centuries has ended in dazzling radiance, 
and Prance has cried: "Welcome genius." Glory has assumed 
a definite shape. 

We have been conscious of a movement in the shades where 

congregate our august dead. We have thought that Moliere 

smiled; that Oorneille bent his head. Wo old hatreds, old in- 
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justices, nor a murmur, but unanimous enthusiasm, and at this 
time those who appreciate profundity, those whose hatred of 
despots is only equalled by their love of intellect, those who wish- 
ing that justice be done wish also that it may be rendered, the 
thoughtful solitaries occupied with the ideal, the dreamers have 
wondered and been stirred at the tranquillity attending this ma- 
jestic entrance. 

Shakespeare the drunken savage! Savage, yes, but the in- 
habitant of the virgin forest; drunken indeed, but with the ideal. 
He is a giant, beneath the boughs of enormous trees, who holds a 
great golden cup, and the light which he drinks is reflected in 
his eyes. Shakespeare, like /Eschylus, like Job, like Isaiah, is one 
of the sovereigns of thought and of poesy, who, sufficient for the 
All Mysterious, have the depth of creation itself, and who like 
creation itself translate and illustrate this depth by a profusion of 
forms and images, springing from the darkness, in flowers, in 
leaves and in living streams. 

Shakespeare, like yEschylus, is prodigal with the unfathom- 
able. The unfathomable is the inexhaustible. The more pro- 
found the thought, the more vital the expression. Out of black- 
ness comes color. The life of the abyss is hidden; the central 
fire produces the volcano, the volcano the lava, the lava oxides. 
The oxides sock, meet and fertilize the root; the root creates the 
flower. Thus the rose springs from the flames. The labor of 
the abyss is repeated in the brain of the genius. The idea, the 
abstraction within the poet \% charm and reality in the poem. 
What darkness beneath the earth, what tingling life on its sur- 
face! Without the darkness there would be no life. The vegeta- 
tion of imagery and expression is rooted in mystery. The flowers 
are the proof of the depths. 

Shakespeare, like all the poets of this order, has absolute 
personality. He has a method peculiar to himself of imagina- 
tion, of creation, of production. Imagination, creation and pro- 
duction are three concentric phenomena united in genius. Genius 
is the sphere of their radiation. Imagination invents, creation 
organizes, production realizes. Production is the entrance of 
matter into the idea, giving it a body, rendering it palpable and 
visible, endowing it with form, with sound, with color, giving it 
a mouth to speak, feet to walk, and wings to fly; in a word, mak- 
ing the idea exterior to the poet, at the same time that it remains 
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interior to him and bound to him by idiosyncrasy, the umbilical 
cord which reunites the creation to the creator. 

With all the great poets the phenomenon of inspiration is the 
same, but the diversity of their minds varies it indefinitely. 

The idea arises in the brain: conception; the idea develops 
into a type : gestation ; the type becomes man : infancy ; the man 
translates himself into action and passion : work. 

The idea in the type, the type in the man, the man in the 
action, so it is with Shakespeare, as with JEschylus, with Plautus, 
with Cervantes, the phenomenon which repeats itself in the con- 
crete life in the drama. 

In the masterpiece everything is done with intention. Shake- 
speare informs this subject, that and not another, its develop- 
ment, its personages, its passions, its philosophy, its action, its 
style. He creates it resembling humanity — and himself In full 
face it is man, in profile Shakespeare. Change the name to Aris- 
tophanes, Moliere, Beaumarchais, the formula is still true. 

These men have originality, the great gift of an individual 
starting point. Hence their power. 

Virgil starts from Homer. Observe the growing degenera- 
tion of the imitation. Eacine starts from Virgil, Voltaire from 
Racine, Chenier (Marie Joseph) from Voltaire, Luce de Lancival 
from Chenier, Zero from Luce de Lancival. Gradually we arrive 
at obliteration. The decreasing progression is the most dan- 
gerous form of motion. Whoever engages in it is lost. No 
rolling mill produces such an effacement. 

For example, study Hector at his starting point in Homer 
and see him at his ending in Luce de Lancival. 

In France the decreasing progression has been called the 
classic school. Its product is a literature of pale colors, of faded 
tints. Toward 1804 poetry began to decline. 

At the beginning of this century, under the empire which 
ended at Waterloo, this literature had said its last word. At this 
period it had reached its perfection. Our fathers saw its apogee, 
that is to say, its agony. 

Original minds, poets of the first order, are not subject to 
this chlorosis. The sickly pallor of imitation is unknown to 
them. The poetry of others is not in their veins. Their blood 
is their own. To produce is a condition of life. They create be- 
cause they exist. They breathe, and behold a masterpiece. 
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The identification of their style with themselves is complete. 
For the true critic, who is a chemist, the least detail is a con- 
densation of their total. This word is iEschylus, this word is 
Juvenal, this Dante. Unsex — all Lady Macbeth is in that word, 
peculiar to Shakespeare. Not an idea in the poet, as not a leaf 
on the tree, which is not rooted in himself. We do not see its 
origin ; that is below the earth, but there it is. The idea leaves 
the brain expressed, that is to say united with the words, capable 
of analysis and yet concrete, compounded of the age and of the 
poet, apparently simple yet really composite. Springing thus 
from the depths, each idea, of the poet one with the words sums 
up in its microcosm all the elements which make the poet. One 
taste suffices for the whole. Whence it comes that each detail of 
style, each term, each word, each meaning, each extension, each 
construction, each turn of speech is metaphysical. 

We have said elsewhere that the word is the flesh of the idea, 
but this flesh is living. If, like the old school of criticism which 
separated the matter from the form, you separate the idea from 
the word, you kill. As in death, the idea — that is, the soul — dis- 
appears. Your war on the word is an attack on the idea. An in- 
divisible style is the characteristic of the writer of the highest 
order. The historian like Tacitus, the poet like Shakespeare puts 
his organization, his passion, his acquirement, his suffering, his 
illusions, his destiny, his whole being into each line of his book, 
into each sigh of his poem, into each cry of his drama. 

The imperious dictates of the conscience, and a certain one 
knows not what of the peremptory which resembles obligation, 
manifest themselves in the style. To write is to do; the writer 
acts. The expressed idea is an accepted responsibility. For this 
reason the writer is on intimate terms with his style. He leaves 
nothing to chance. Responsibility involves solidarity. 

The detail adjusts itself to the whole, and is itself a whole. 
Everything is comprehensive. One word is a tear, one word a 
flower, another a flash of lightning, another word filth. And the 
tear burns, the flower dreams, the lightning laughs, the filth 
shines. Muck and sublimity pair. One poem proves it : Job. 

Masterpieces are mysterious formations. Here and there the 
infinite is hidden. In the midst of all these human emotions, of 
all this palpitating reality, this pathetic life, the expression which 
astounds you is an abrupt expansion of the unknown. There is 
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a certain pre-existence in style. It is always true to its type. It 
springs from every part of the writer, from the hairs of his head 
as well as from the depths of his intellect. All of genius, its 
terrestrial as well as its cosmic side, its humanity, its divinity, the 
poet as the prophet, is in the style. The style is soul and blood. 

It is incontestably fixed, and yet nothing is more free. There 
is the wonder. No one clogs it, no one inconveniences it, no one 
limits it. It is impossible not to smile when one hears, for ex- 
ample, of the difficulties of rhyme. Why not also of the hind- 
rances of syntax. These pretended difficulties are the necessary 
forms of language, whether in prose or verse, engendering them- 
selves, and without preliminary combination. They have their 
analogy in external facts ; the echo is the rhyme of nature. 

We knew a poet, Richelet, who as a child composed verses, at 
first unformed, then less and less incorrect, then at last exact, 
who discovered for himself, step by step, one after the other, all 
the laws, the cesura, the alternating feminine rhyme, etc., and to 
whom prosody came instinctively. 

Idiosyncrasy, the umbilical cord of which I have spoken, is a 
chain which connects the writer and his style. With this attach- 
ment, which is the source of its life, it travels over the alembics of 
grammar. Its principle, which is the writer himself, is incor- 
porated in it, and does not lose an atom by all the processes of se- 
lection by which it chooses phrases for prose or verses for poetry. 

Within the general limits of rhythm, which he accepts, the 
poet has his own rhythm. From this arises the surprising elastic- 
ity of style which can embrace everything from a subtle chastity 
to a sublime obscenity, from Petrarch to Kabelais. 

Sometimes Petrarch and Rabelais are united in the same 
man, the gamut of style ranging from Romeo to Falstaff . In the 
interval the universe is peopled with men, with angels, with 
fairies; the grave appears with its maker at one extremity, its 
inhabitant at the other, the grave digger and the ghost; the 
cynic night shows other than its face — the buttock of the night; 
the sorceress and the rabble of the furies appear, a caricature 
sketched on the vague background of a dream with the charcoal 
of hell, and bent over this world created by himself the great poet 
gazes, listens, embellishes, sneers, loves and dreams. 

Victor Hugo. 



